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rare. Elsewhere Shakespeare employed prose for a
variety of purposes: for low comedy, as in the tavern
scenes in Henry IV, and the scenes in which Sir Toby
figures in Twelfth Night; for repartee, as in the wit-
combats of Beatrice and Benedick; for purely intellec-
tual and moralizing speeches, such as Hamlet's over
the skull of Yorick. On the other hand, highly emotional
scenes are usually in verse, as are romantic passages
like the conversation of Lorenzo and Jessica in the
moonlight at Belmont, or the dialogues of Fenton and
Anne Page, which contrast with the realistic prose of
the rest of the Merry Wives and also the artificial pas-
toralism of Silvius and Phoebe in As You Like It Few
absolute rules can be laid down in the matter, but study
of Shakespeare's practice reveals an admirable tact
in his choice of medium.

The frequency of rhyme, as shown in the fourth
column, has more relation to date. While there is no
very steady gradation, it is clear that in his earlier
plays he used rhyme freely, while at the close of his
career he had practically abandoned it. The large
number of rhymes in A Midsummer-Night's Dream and
Romeo and Juliet is accounted for mainly by the pre-
vailing lyrical tone of a great part of these plays, while,
on the other hand, in All's Wett it probably points
to survivals of an earlier first form of this comedy*
It ought to be noted that, in the figures given here,
the rhyming lines in the play scene in Hamlet, the
vision in Cymbeline, the masque in The Tempest, and